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PRESIDENT’S  REPORT, 


To  Frederick  W.  Pitkin,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Colorado: 

It  affords  me  pleasure,  while  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  to  be  able  to  report  to  your  Excellency 
the  prosperous  condition  of  the  “ Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Mute  and  Blind,”  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Nearly  seven  years  have  elapsed  since  its  organization ; 
having  commenced  our  operations  in  April,  1874,  with  six 
pupils,  in  a small  frame  building,  unprotected  from  the 
danger  of  conflagration,  and  wholly  unsuited  to  our  pur- 
pose; in  fact,  we  were  without  a home  for  the  shelter  and 
protection  of  the  unfortunate  children  entrusted  to  our 
care 

We  can  now  rejoice  with  them,  in  view  of  the  liberality 
of  our  Legislators,  in  providing,  as  they  have  done,  for  the 
deaf  mutes  and  blind  of  our  State,  such  a commodious 
and  substantial  habitation  as  may  now  be  seen,  situated  on 
an  elevated  plateau,  overlooking  the  beautiful  city  of  Col- 
orado Springs,  and  in  full  view  of  the  mountains  of  per- 
petual snow. 

From  the  small  number  whose  condition  drew  forth  the 
sympathies  of  our  Legislators  in  1874,  we  can  now  muster 
in  our  ranks  thirty-six  of  those  unfortunates,  whose  ears 
are  stopped,  and  whose  tongues  are  forever  scaled,  but  in 
the  fulness  of  our  hearts,  and  in  //tefr  behalf,  we  can,  and  do, 
thank  the  noble-hearted  men  who,  while  in  authority,  have 
placed  within  our  reach  the  blessed  means  of  unsealing 
their  ears  and  loosening  their  tongues,  and,  through  their 
remaining  organs  of  sight,  opening  up  to  them  the  rich 
treasures  of  knowledge  so  long  hidden  from  their  vision. 
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and  thus,  miraculously,  causing  the  dumb  to  speak  and  the 
deaf  to  hear. 

It  being  my  duty  to  report  to  your  Excellency  annually, 
on  or  before  December  loth, 

Fu'st.  “ A statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Institute  from  date  of  last  report,  giving  in  detail  the 
amount  of  moneys  received  from  all  sources,  and  amount 
expended.” 

In  regard  to  this  requirement,  I would  state,  that  the 
report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  of  the 
superintendent,  accompanying  and  being  a part  of  my 
report,  give  the  condition  of  the  finances,  so  far  as  regards 
the  amount  of  money  received,  and  paid  out  by  the 
treasurer,  on  the  warrants  drawn  upon  the  treasury,  signed 
by  the  president  and  attested  by  the  secretary,  the 
vouchers  therefor  being  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer. 

Second.  ” The  value  of  the  real  estate  at  date  of  last 
report,  and  cost  of  improvements  made,  if  any,  since  last 
report.” 

The  value  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  are  estimated  at 
about  $20,000.  The  improvements  made  since  last  report 
are ; 

First.  The  new,  wing  erected  during  the  last  year,  at  an 
expense  of  about  $5,000. 

Second.  The  extension  of  the  water  pipes  from  the  city 
terminus  to  the  Institute,  was  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  with  a written  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  city  to  pay  for  the  extension,  whenever  the  demand  of 
the  improvements  on  the  line  of  said  extension  should 
make  it  necessary  for  the  city  to  tap  the  pipe  now 
belonging  to  the  Institute  ; the  city  paying  to  the  board  the 
full  amount  paid  by  them,  for  the  improvement,  to  the  point 
so  tapped  by  the  city. 

The  above  mentioned  improvement,  together  with  the 
plumbing  necessary  for  distributing  the  water  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  building,  has  already  cost  the  sum  of 
$1,787  27-100. 
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This  improvement,  you  will  readily  perceive,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  safety  of  the  inmates  and  of  the 
building  itself,  as  well,  also  being  necessary  for  the  health, 
cleanliness  and  comfort  of  all  connected  with  the  Institute. 

Third.  “ The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  also  num- 
ber that  have  entered  the  Institute,  and  the  number  of 
those  who  may  have  left  it  since  last  report.” 

Fourth.  “ The  number  of  deaths,  if  any,  that  have 
occurred  in  the  Institute  since  last  report.” 

Fifth.  “ The  improvement,  health  and  discipline  of  the 
pupils.” 

The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  items,  necessarj^  to  be 
reported  upon,  have  been  fully  treated  in  the  reports  of 
the  Superintendent  and  Matron  of  the  Institute,  which 
accompany  and  are  a part  of  my  report. 

Sixth.  “ The  number  of  officers  and  teachers  employed. 


with  salary  of  each.” 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES.  SALARY  PER  ANNUM. 

R.  G.  Buckingham,  president ,$150  oo 

Matt.  France,  secretary 150  00 

G.  H.  Stewart,  treasurer 150  OO 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 

R.  H.  Kinney,  principal  . . ‘ $1,500  00 

TEACHERS. 

R.  H.  Kinney 

H.  M.  Harbert $1,000  00 

DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  R.  Kennedy,  superintendent $600  00 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Kennedy,  matron ...  600  00 


Seventh.  “ All  other  information  touching  eveiy  point 
that  may  be  deemed  of  interest  to  be  communicated.” 
Under  this  head,  I would  state,  that  since  the  passage 
of  the  amended  bill  at  the  session  of  the  “ General 
Assembly  of  Colorado,  1877,”  making  the  blind  of  our 
State  participants  in  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
this  Institute,  five  or  six  communications  have  been 
received  by  the  secretary  from  different  parts  of  the 
State  in  reference  to  the  admission  of  the  blind. 
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This  matter  has  received  the  careful  attention  of  the 
board,  and  after  due  consideration  it  was  decided  ; 

First — That  the  building  being  too  small  for  the  accom- 
modation of  those  who  then  occupied  it,  being  compelled, 
as  we  were,  to  crowd  the  children  into  such  contracted  quar- 
ters, especially  in  the  sleeping  apartments,  that  the  health 
of  those  already  occupying  them  would  be  endangered  by 
the  reception  of  any  new  scholar,  either  mute  or  blind, 
until  a new  building  should  be  erected  for  their  accommo- 
dation. 

Second — That,  as  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  were  the 
support  and  education  of  the  mute  and  blind,  as  no  provi- 
sion had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  this  addi- 
tional expense,  the  board  did  not  feel  authorized  to  involve 
the  State  in  any  new  expense  not  provided  for  by  any  act 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

Two  or  three  blind  pupils  would  necessitate  the  employ- 
ment of  a teacher  at  a salary  of  not  less  than  one  thou.s- 
and  (;^i,ooo)  dollars  per  annum,  besides  the  books  and  ap- 
paratus necessary  for  the  successful  teaching  of  the  blind, 
thereby  entailing  an  expense,  which  would  be  amply  suffi- 
cient for  a class  of  ten  or  twelve.  The  board,  therefore, 
decided  not  to  receive  any  blind  pupils  until  after  the  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  of  l88i,  when  they  confi- 
dently hope  suitable  provisions  will  have  been  made  for 
them. 

The  general  complaint  of  want  of  room  and  lack  of 
teachers,  seems  to  come  from  all  the  officers  and  teachers, 
in  their  reports  to  the  board. 

A desire  on  our  part  to  keep  the  expenses  within  the 
limits  of  the  appropriation  made  by  the  State  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Institute,  has  established  a system  of  economy 
— praiseworthy,  perhaps,  at  the  present  time — although  it 
may  not  not  be,  ultimately,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils. 

The  present  tax  of  onc-fifth  of  one  mill,  after  having  re- 
funded the  $7,000  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly, 
1877,  by  the  annual  payment  of  all  the  excess  of  the 
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revenue  derived  from  said  tax  of  over  $7,000,  until  the  full 
amount  of  the  appropriation  shall  have  been  paid,  will, 
doubtless,  be  sufficient  for  the  future  support  and  educa- 
tion of  all  the  mutes  and  blind  of  the  State. 

When  the  building  is  completed  according  to  the  origi- 
nal design,  it  will  enable  the  board  to  assign  to  the  differ- 
ent departments  their  proper  and  permanent  positions ; 
thereby  preventing  confusion,  and  placing  the  teachers  in  a 
better  condition  to  instruct  and  discipline  the  pupils,  and 
carry  out  the  designs  of  the  framers  of  the  Bill  creating  the 
Institute. 

We  therefore  appeal  for  aid  in  the  full  completion  of  the 
work  so  generously  begun  by  our  State. 

There  is  but  one  Institution  of  this  character  for  our  citi- 
zens to  sustain,  and  it  is  a charity  of  such  a high  and  ex- 
alted nature,  that  its  establishment  and  support  reflects 
more  honor,  and  displays  more  nobleness  of  purpose  by  the 
State  than,  all  other  acts,  save  those  of  mercy.  In  this 
charity,  the  humblest  citizen,  as  well  as  the  high  born,  is 
interested ; all  contribute  according  to  their  means  to  its 
support. 

Thousands  are  expended  annually  in  our  State  for  the 
erection  of  magnificent  churches,  school  houses  and  col- 
leges, these,  however,  are  often  for  the  gratification  of  a 
local  pride,  and  the  assessments  for  their  construction  are 
made  upon  the  wealthy  and  luxurious ; often  the  spirit 
which  dictates  the  gift  partakes  of  the  same  character  as 
that  which  prompts  the  erection  of  a magnificent  palace,  or 
a costly  mausoleum. 

Here,  however,  is  an  isolated  class  of  unfortunates,  cut 
off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  dependent  on 
the  charity  of  those  on  whom  God  has  mercifully  vouch- 
safed the  bestowment  of  their  special  senses  in  all  their 
vigor  and  perfectness. 

The  building  now  occupied  by  the  deaf  mutes  has,  up  to 
the  present  date,  cost  the  small  sum  of  $10,000;  an  additional 
wing  would  cost,  perhaps,  $5,000;  but  the  entire  comple- 
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tion  of  the  building,  with  the  additional  wing  and  the  third 
story  and  roof,  in  the  best  style  and  with  good  material, 
would  cost  the  State  about  ,^15,000,  making, when  finished, 
one  of  the  most  substantial  structures  in  the  State,  and 
suited  to  the  immediate  and  future  wants  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  designed,  at  a total  cost  of  ;^25,ooo. 

All  this  could  be  accomplished  by  an  additional  tax  of 
one-fifth  of  one  mill  for  one  year. 

It  may  appear  to  your  Excellency  that  I am  over-zealous 
in  my  appeal  for  Legislative  aid,  but  when  you  consider 
the  fact  of  my  connection  with  the  Institute  for  the  seven 
years  last  past — even  from  its  birth — watching  with  anxiety 
its  growth,  feeling  keenly  its  necessities,  witnessing  its 
progress,  and  realizing  the  blessings  it  has  already  con- 
ferred ; how  can  I desert  the  cause  in  its  maturer  growth, 
while  it  so  beseechingly  calls  for  help  and  makes  such 
earnest  appeals  to  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  the  heart  ? 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  G.  BUCKINGHAM, 

Prest.  Board  of  Trustees  of  Inst,  for  Ed.  Mute  U7id  Blind. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  December  loth,  1880. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT, 


$ 


To  THE  Board  of  Trustees  : 

Gentlemen : In  the  year  which  has  elapsed  since  my  last 

annual  report  to  your  body,  the  uniform  prosperity  of  the 
Institute  has  been  maintained,  the  physical  condition  of 
the  pupils  has  been  excellent,  while  a gratifying  progress 
has  been  made  in  each  department  of  the  school. 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 

The  number  of  pupils  has  rapidly  increased,  and  the  new 
term  began  under  most  favorable  auspices,  our  endeavors 
to  reach  deaf  mutes  and  place  them  under  instruction  here 
having  met  with  good  success.  A number  of  new  pupils 
have  already  been  admitted  and  others  are  daily  expected, 
while  letters  of  inquiry  are  constantly  being  sent  and 
received.  Almost  all  of  the  students  of  the  former  term 
have  either  arrived,  or  have  given  notice  of  their  intended 
return,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  present  number 
of  thirty-six  pupils  will  be  increased  before  the  close  of 
the  term  to  forty  or  more.  It  is  fortunate  in  view  of  this 
fact  that  our  accommodations  were  increased  last  year  by 
the  erection  of  the  new  wing. 

BUILDING. 

We  had  already  outgrown  by  two  years,  the  capacity  of 
the  old  building,  and  in  the  event  of  a failure  to  complete 
the  new  wing,  we  would  have  been  obliged  to  turn  off 
many  applicants  for  admission.  Even  now,  with  all  the 
added  room,  the  building  will  rio  more  than  comfortably 
accommodate  the  present  number  of  inmates.  It  seems 
expedient  therefore  to  urge  upon  the  coming  Legislature 
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the  wisdom  of  an  appropriation  for  additional  buildings  to 
be  erected  the  ensuing  year.  If  this  could  be  accomplished 
the  disagreeable  and  crowded  condition  of  affairs  that  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  completion  of  the  new  wing  would  be 
avoided.  A repetition  of  the  inconveniences  of  that  time 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a serious  check  upon  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  school.  The  Institution  is  now  untram- 
melled by  debt,‘and  a bright  future  seems  dawning  for  it. 
Let  us  use  everj^  effort  to  accomplish  all  that  can,  in  any 
way,  enhance  its  material  welfare  and  thereby  benefit  its 
deserving  members — the  pupils. 

WATER  WORKS. 

Among  the  material  improv^ements  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  past  year,  the  introduction  of  the  water 
works  on  the  premises  and  into  the  house,  is  only  second 
in  importance  to  the  erection  of  the  additional  wing.  The 
discomfort  we  suffered  during  the  last"  term  of  school,  in 
being  obliged  to  depend  upon  various  unreliable  sources 
for  water,  is  past  now,  we  hope,  forever.  It  taught  us  by 
sad  experience,  the  priceless  worth  of  the  abundant  and 
convenient  supply  we  now  enjoy,  and  which  comes  to  us 
through  the  agency  of  pipes  and  faucets.  Our  facilities  for 
promoting  health  and  cleanliness  are  doubly  increased 
by  the  introduction  of  hot  and  cold  water  pipes  over  the 
house.  The  bath  and  wash  tubs  have  been  placed  in  posi- 
tion, and  the  entire  v/ater  system  is  now  in  satisfactory  op- 
eration. Any  fire  which  might  break  in  the  Institute  could 
be  easily  quelled,  as  we  are  supplied  with  hose,  which,  at- 
tached to  the  hydrant,  will  throw  water  on  any  part  of  the 
house.  Your  wisdom  and  foresight,  gentlemen,  in  embrac- 
ing the  first  opportunity  to  supply  the  Institute  with  this 
splendid  convenience,  is  admired  and  appreciated  by  every 
member  of  the  household,  and  you  are  entitled  to,  and  do 
receive,  the  hearty  gratitude  of  all. 

HOUSE  FURNISHING. 

Aside  from  the  parlor  furniture  and  carpets,  no  great 
outlay  for  house  furnishing  was  made  during  the  year,  as 
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you  will  readily  perceive  from  the  financial  statement. 
The  house  really  calls  for  attention  in  this  respect,  and  a 
supply  of  neat  and  comfortable  furniture  is  greatly  needed. 
The  matter  of 

REPAIRS 

also  deserves  consideration,  the  old  part  of  the  building 
being  rather  shabby  and  battered.  It  needs  painting, 
plastering,  and,  in  fact,  a general  renovation.  There  have 
been  some  minor  changes  effected  during  the  year,  the 
floors  of  two  of  the  rooms  having  been  painted,  and  the 
woodwork  of  others  receiving  the  same  attention.  The 
boys  performed  this  work  after  the  paint  was  furnished 
them.  The  matron’s  room  and  the  sitting  room  were 
papered ; at  the  same  time  the  reception  and  dining  rooms 
in  the  new  portion  of  the  building  were  papered.  The 
partition  between  the  laundry  room  and  kitchen  was  taken 
out,  the  Idtchen  enlarged  and  the  partition  ceiled.  The 
general  repairing  and  plastering  had  best  be  done  in  vaca- 
tion, as  any  interference  with  school  and  domestic  duties 
can  thus  be  avoided. 

FENCE,  OUTHOUSES,  ETC. 

The  fence  that  now  encloses  the  Institution  grounds  was 
erected  five  years  ago,  and  is  becoming  unsightly  and 
almost  useless,  being  broken  down,  or  about  to  break  down 
in  many  places.  I have  frequently  repaired  it,  especially 
during  the  pa.st  year.  As  soon  as  practicable,  I trust  that 
a new  fence  can  be  put  up,  and  that  a good  solid  barn  and 
other  substantial  outhouses  may  also  be  erected  in  the 
early  future.  Such  improvements  will  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  In.stitute  property,  as  well  as  indicate  progres- 
sive and  prosperous  circumstances.  I have  tried  to  keep 
the  present  buildings  in  as  good  repair  as  possible. 

OUT-DOOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Little  was  done  in  this-  line  la.st  year,  lack  of  finances 
preventing  any  extensive  operations.  The  boys  cleared 
off  the  grounds  after  the  completion  of  the  new  building, 
and  also  performed  various  other  tasks  of  this  kind.  The 
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lack  of  water  has  hitherto  proved  an  almost  insurmount- 
able obstacle  in  the  way  of  beautifying  the  grounds  or  in 
raising  garden,  etc. 

The  fountain  which  has  been  placed  in  the  yard,  will, 
when  completed,  form  a noteworthy  ornament. 

Last  year  a force  pump  was  placed  in  the  well  that  had 
previously  supplied  us  with  an  abundance  ,of  water  for 
household,  laundry  and  drinking  purposes.  This  proved 
a disastrous  experiment,  as  the  pump  soon  became  out  of 
order,  and  we  were  obliged  to  carry  water  from  a pond  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  for  a great  length  of  time.  After  the 
pump  was  removed  and  the  well  cleaned  out,  we  procured 
water  without  much  difficulty,  but  just  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  water  works,  the  walls  of  the  well  began  to 
cave  in.  I would  suggest  that  it  be  curbed  up,  as  the  well 
will  always  supply  us  with  water  in  case  of  accident. 

TRADES.  • 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
erection  of  the  proposed  new  building,  is,  that  facilities  and 
space  may  be  afforded  for  the  further  introduction  of  me- 
chanical arts,  such  as  tailoring,  cabinet-making,  shoe-mak- 
ing and  others  of  the  many  useful  employments  that  ex- 
perience demonstrates  can  be  profitably  taught  in  deaf 
mute  institutions.  As  copyists  or  book-keepers  deaf  mutes 
might  excel  if  properly  instructed  in  penmanship,  mathe- 
matics and  book-keeping.  With  these  two  exceptions, 
however,  mutes  are  debarred  from  almost  every  branch  of 
mental  labor,  their  lack  of  hearing  shutting  them  out  from 
the  pulpit,  the  rostrum,  the  legal  bench,  or  any  of  the 
learned  professions.  To  fit  them,  therefore,  for  active  citi- 
zenship and  work,  it  is  necessary  to  instruct  them  in  some 
honorable  and  useful  trade.  Now-a-days  the  industrial 
education  is  regarded,  and  very  properly  too,  as  one  of  the 
most  .important  branches  of  deaf  mute  instruction.  A 
deaf  mute  may  follow  agricultural  pursuits  without  any 
special  training  while  at  school,  but  even  in  that  occupation 
mechanical  knowledge  never  comes  amiss,  and  is  often  an 
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invaluable  aid.  The  very  infirmity  of  deaf  mutes,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  seems  to  especially  adapt  them  for  those 
trades  which  call  only  for  the  hand  and  the  eye,  and  where 
the  ear  is  not  needed.  The  attention  is  not  distracted  by 
confusing  sounds  but  is  on  the  contrary  concentrated  on 
the  work  in  hand.  This  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  trades, 
as  for  instance,  printing,  tailoring,  and  shoemaking. 
These  all  depend  on  the  active  use  of  eye  and  hand. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  instruction  in  some 
mechanical  art  should  be  considered  indispensable  to  deaf 
mute  education.  Circumstances  have  hitherto  prevented 
the  introduction  of  any  other  trade  than  printing  in  this 
Institution.  It  has  been  pursued  by  a number  of  our 
pupils,  and  four,  at  least,  of  the  older  boys  are  now  able 
to  earn  a successful  livelihood  through  its  means,  while 
others  are  rapidly  becoming  proficient  in  setting  type. 
Should  our  hope  of  new  buildings  be  .realized,  we  trust 
that  this  important  subject  of  industries.may  receive  prompt 
and  earnest  attention  at  your  hands. 

SYSTEM  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

There  is  a prevalent  idea  that  an  institution  must  be 
governed  like  an  army,  by  tyranical  regulations,  and  rigid 
rules,  in  order  to  be  run  successfully.  That  is  not  the  prac- 
tice of  this  Institution,  which  is  conducted,  perhaps,  on  a • 
different  system  from  most  others  of  its  character,  our 
domestic  and  educational  departments  being  as  indepen- 
dent of  each  other  as  the  home  circle  and  public  school  of 
a speaking  and  hearing  community.  In  most  institutions, 
these  two  are  fused,  and  are  under  the  direct  control  of  one 
person  whose  power  extends  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
school  room.  Not  unnaturally  such  supremacy  degener 
ates  into  tyranny. 

The  separation,  however,  of  these  naturally  foreign  de- 
partments forms  a balance  of  power  that  tends  to  preserve 
a proper  spirit  of  kindness  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  all 
the  authorities  towards  the  pupils.  In  the  domestic  circle 
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of  our  institution  the  pupils  are  governed  by  no  printed 
rules,  for  we  endeavor  to  inculcate  in  their  mind  such 
principles  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance  as  will  enable 
them  and  us  to  get  along  satisfactorily  without  the  chilling 
influence  of  arbitrary  regulations.  In  a well  disciplined 
home  the  children  need  no  tyrannical  rules  to  cause  them 
to  respect  the  loving  authority  of  father  and  mother,  so  in 
this  larger  home,  it  is  not  necessary  to  frighten  or  subdue 
the  members  of  the  Institution  family,  but  to  win  their 
confidence  and  affection,  and  cause  them  to  feel  a pride 
in  self-government,  thus  laying  the  foundations  for  future 
independence  and  nobility  of  character.  This  is  our  aim 
and  we  therefore  discountenance  anything  that  savors  of 
the  tyranny  which  prevails  to  too  great  an  extent  in  many 
of  the  institutions. 


THE  TEACHERS. 

The  change  in  the  administration  of  the  educational  de- 
partment has  been  in  effect  only  a short  time,  but  the 
classes  seem  to  be  as  well  organized  as  possible  for  them 
to  be.  We  find  the  new  principal  a courteous,  reasonable 
and  obliging  gentleman,  who  comes  to  our  school  backed 
by  long  experience  in  the  peculiar  work  of  deaf  mute  edu- 
cation. He  displays  much  interest  in  his  new  field  of  work 
and  in  his  new  pupils.  Mr.  H.  M.  Harbert,  his  assistant, 
is  comparatively  young  in  experience,  having  taught* only 
two  years ; but  he  is  making  rapid  .strides  in  his  profession, 
and  being  a semi-mute  himself,  takes  a sympathetic  interest 
and  pride  in  the  advancement  of  those  under  his  charge. 
In  addition  to  his  duties  as  teacher,  Mr.  Harbert  discharges 
the  responsibilities  of  foreman  of  the  printing  office  and 
editor  of  ^&'Index.  In  each  department  of  his  duties,  he 
is  faithful  and  conscientious. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  school  has  increased  so  rap- 
idly and  is  liable  to  still  continue  to  increase  this  term,  it 
seems  a necessity  that  another  teacher  be  added  to  the 
corps  of  instructors,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  pupils.  If 
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they  could  have  the  services  of  another  teacher,  I think 
their  advantages  for  rapid  improvement  would  be  very 
materially  increased. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

I give  below  a statement  of  the  expenditures  that  were 
made  during  the  year  beginning  with  November  30,  1879, 


and  ending  December  i,  1880: 

Wages $ 707  92 

Furniture 686  31 

Butter  and  milk 327  55 

Improvements  and  repairs 427  84 

Hardware  a'nd  stoves 623  67 

Medicine  and  medical  attendance 107  05 

Queensware • 100  75 

Dry  goods  and  clothing  . . . 31331 

Vegetables 124  00 

Fuel 296  53 

Bread 399  80 

Meat 521  76 

Books  and  stationery 1 1 5 86 

Deaf  Mute  Index 206  64 

Groceries 1,855  09 

Hay  and  grain 94  72 

Postage  and  express 26  75 

Traveling  expenses 139  75 

Boots  and  shoes 3 1 1 5 

Insurance 100  00 

Printing 27  15 

Livery 1 1 OO 

Salaries 3,567  67 

Water  works 1,7^7  27 


1 2,579  47 
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INVENTORY  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  BELONGING  TO  MUTE 
AND  BLIND  INSTITUTE,  DECEMBER  I,  l88o. 

I Set  of  parlor  furniture,  consisting  of 

I Walnut  stand 

6 “ and  raw  silk  chairs 

I “ “ “ “ rocker 

I “ “ “ “ arm  chair 

I English  body  Brussels  carpet 

4 Raw  silk  window  curtains  with  rod  and  rings 

I “ “ and  walnut  sofa 

I Stove  and  zinc — in  parlor 

4 Flannel  shades  “ “ . 


$ 418  63 


2 Spittoons  <1  « ... 

1 Oil  cloth  •<  <<  ... 

2 Tidies  <<  « _ 

2 Brackets  <<  <<  ... 

I Chandelier,  4 lamps,  in  parlor  . 

1 Hall  carpet,  in  hall 

2 Rugs  “ “ 

I Tidy  “ 

I Hat  rack  and  mirror,  in  hall  . . 

I Deal  table,  (hall ) “ “ . . 

I Large  U.  S.  map  “ “ . . 

12  Cloak  hooks  ><  <<  __ 

I Sofa  in  sitting  room  .... 

I Stove  and  zinc  in  sitting  room 
I Stand 
I Secretary 
I Carpet,  (worn) 

I Small  bracket 

1 Set  cane  chairs 

2 Pictures 

I Bureau  in  Matron’s  room 

I Wardrobe  “ “ 

9 Beds  in  boys’  dormitory  . 

I Safe  “ “ 

10  Beds  in  girls’  “ 


26  00 
4 00 
I 25 

1 25 

2 00 
2 00 

12  00 
7 00 
2 50 

1 CHD 

7 50 
7 00 
6 00 

2 00 

14  50 
6 00 
4 00 

30  00 
10  00 
40 
4 50 
10  00 
9 00 

15  00 
18  00 

6 50 
15  00 
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Clothes  hooks  in  both  dormitories  ....  $4  oo 

I Wardrobe  in  girls’  room 7 50 

I Bed  in  spare  room 2 OO 

I Carpet  “ “ 3 oo 

I Window  shade  in  spare  room l oo 

Clothes  hooks  “ “ “ i oo 

48  Pillows 24  00 

106  “ slips 10  60 

60  Sheets 45  00 

60  Comforters 240  OO 

13  Pairs  blankets 42  00 

26  Bed  straw  ticks 5200 

6 Mattresses  (old) 6 00 

105  Towels 21  00 

24  Yards  unbleached  muslin 2 40 

12  Dust  brushes 3 90 

12  “ pans 3 90 

24  Brooms 7 OO 

5 Slop  pails 6 25 

8 Wooden  pails 2 40 

21  Lamp  brackets 21  00 

22  Lamps  in  lamp  room 2100 

6 Lanterns  “ “ “ . 6 00 

4 Gal.  oil  “ “ “ I 20 

I Table  “ “ “ 2 00 

1 Gross  wicks  “ “ 2 25 

Lamp  chimneys  in  lamp  room 7 00 

Tubular  lantern  globes  in  lamp  room  ...  3 50 

6 Coal  hods 6 00 

2 Dozen  shovels  and  pokers 6 OO 

I Washstand  in  Matron’s  room  50 

I Table  “ “ “ i 50 

I Clock  and  shelf  “ “ 8 00 

I Bedstead  “ “ 3 00 

I Stove  and  zinc  “ “ 8 00 

I Set  chairs  (common)  “ 4 50 

l«  Wardrobe  in  sewing  room 7 5o 
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Sewing  machine  in  sewing  room 

;^45 

00 

I 

Sewing  table  “ “ 

6 

00 

I 

Stove  and  zinc  “ “ 

6 

00 

2 

Pictures  “ “ 

2 

50 

2 

Curtains  “ “ 

I 

50 

I 

Set  chairs  “ “ 

4 

50 

I 

Small  table  in  little  girl’s  playing-room  . . 

I 

00 

I 

Mirror  “ “ “ “ “ . . 

I 

50 

I 

Stove  and  zinc  “ “ “ “ . . 

7 

50 

5 

Wash  basins  “ “ “ “ . . 

I 

50 

I 

Comb  box  “ “ “ “ . . 

25 

12 

Chairs  (common)  “ “ “ . . 

9 

00 

12 

“ “ in  Officer’s  dining-room  . 

9 

00 

I 

Table  “ “ “ “ “ . 

3 

00 

I 

Side  table  “ “ “ “ . 

6 

00 

3 Shades  (window)  “ “ “ “ 

3 

00 

3 

Pairs  window  curtains  “ “ “ 

I 

80 

I 

Stove  and  zinc  “ “ “ 

12 

00 

I 

Linoleum  carpet  “ “ “ 

35 

00 

3 

Dining  tables  in  Pupil's  dining-room  . . . 

12 

00 

36  Chairs  “ “ “ “ . . . 

27 

00 

I 

Side  table  “ “ “ “ . . . 

I 

50 

I 

Stove  and  zinc  “ “ “ “ . . . 

15 

00 

4 

Window  shades  “ “ “ . . . 

2 

00 

I 

Large  table  in  kitchen 

I 

50 

I 

Cooking-range  and  reservoir  in  kitchen  . . 

150 

00 

2 

Dozen  flat  irons  in  laundry 

15 

00 

3 

Large  clothes  baskets  in  laundry  . . . . 

3 

75 

I 

Box  laundry  soap  “ “ 

4 

50 

I 

Keg  soft  “ “ “ 

4 

50 

3 

Ironing  tables  “ “ 

3 

50 

I 

Box  blueing  “ “ ..... 

6 

00 

6 

Cans  lye  “ “ 

70 

4 

Boxes  starch  “ “ 

2 

80 

I 

Box  W.  cr>"stal  “ “ 

2 

75 

I 

Ironing  stove  “ “ 

25 

00 

I 

Boiler  “ “ 

5 

00 
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I Clothes-rack  in  laundry  . . . 

$2 

4 Large  tubs  ' “ “ . . . 

3 

2 Wringers  “ “ ... 

12 

2 Wash  boards  “ “ ... 

5 Mops  “ “ ; . . 

2 

I Washing  machine  “ “ ... 

4 

1 5 Gallons  of  vinegar  in  store-room  . . . 

6 

I Box  crackers  “ “ “ ... 

3 

y2  Barrel  syrup  “ “ “ ... 

22 

2 Sacks  flour  <<  « “ . . . 

7 

I Keg  apple  butter  “ “ “ ... 

18 

5 Cans  lard  “ “ “ . . . 

L . 

12 

28  Pounds  maple  sugar  “ “ . . . 

4 

3^  Box  tomatoes  “ “ ... 

2 

50  Pounds  Alden  apples  “ “ . . . 

9 

40  Pounds  coffee  “ “ . . . 

1 1 

20  Pounds  corn  meal  “ “ .... 

10  Pounds  Graham  flour  “ “ . . . 

14  Pounds  tea  “ “ . . . 

10 

12  Pounds  baking  powder  “ “ . . . 

4 

I Box  cove  oysters  “ “ . . . 

4 

600  Pounds  potatoes  in  store-room  .... 

18 

34^  Barrel  mackeral  “ “ “ .... 

4 

I Barrel  salt  “ “ “ .... 

3 

Spices,  etc.,  “ “ “ .... 

6 

400  Pounds  butter  “ “ “ .... 

120 

60  Pounds  beans  “ “ “ . . . . 

3 

70  Pounds  onions  “ “ “ .... 

3 

I Barrel  sugar  « « “ . . . . 

31 

I Table  in  boys’  sitting-room 

I 

I Stove  and  zinc  in  boys’  sitting-room  . 

9 

3 Chairs  “ “ “ . 

I 

I Looking-glass  “ “ “ 

6 Wash  basins  “ “ “ 

I 

Combs  and  brushes  “ “ 

I 

9 Single  desks  in  advanced  school-room 

27 

14  Chairs  “ “ “ “ 

5 

00 

00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

00 

50 

00 

40 

00 

66 

20 

30 

00 

20 

40 

35 

50 

50 

65 

00 

35 

00 

00 

00 

43 

00 

00 

50 

00 

50 

40 

80 

00 

00 

20 
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I Teacher’s  desk  in  advanced  school-room  . . $6  oo 

I Stove  and  zinc  “ “ “ “ . . 9 OO 

17  Small  slates  “ . ' “ “ “ . . 5 10 

I Twelve  inch  terrestrial  globe  “ “ . . 20  00 

12  Outline  maps  “ “ “ “ , . 25  OO 

I Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary  “ . . 1 1 50 

6 Geographies  “ “ “ “ . . i 80 

6 Arithmetics  “ “ “ “ . . 2 40 

8 Child’s  class  book  of  Nature  “ “ . . 8 96 

40  Small  library  books  “ “ “ . . 15  00 

Miscellaneous  school  books  “ “ . . 2 50 

36  Scripture  lessons  “ “ “ . . 9 42 

I Pine  table  “ “ “ “ . . 2 00 

5 Black  boards  “ “ . “ “ . . 17  66 

I Box  ink  “ “ “ “ . . 2 OO 

Steatite  pencils  “ “ “ . . 3 50 

I Teacher’s  desk  in  primary  school-room  . . 6 00 

10  Single  desks  “ “ “ “ . . 30  00 

I Long  pine  desk  “ “ “ “ . . 1 00 

I Pine  table  « « <<  « _ i qo 

10  Chairs  “ “ “ “ . . 3 75 

16  Slates  “ “ “ “ . . 4 80 


9 First  lessons  in  geography  in  primary  schoolx 

room j 

10  Primary  readers  in  primary  school  room  . / 

I Small  Webster’s  dictionary  in  primary! 

, , ^ ^ ■'  ) 10  00 


school  room / 

I Peck’s  arithmetic  in  primary  school  room  . \ 

I Peets’  first  lessons  for  deaf  mutes  in  primary  | 

school  room / 

16  Writing  books  in  primary  school  room  . . i 90 

1 Stove  and  zinc  “ “ “ “ . . 9 00 

2 Windowblinds  “ “ “ “ . . i 80 

Penholders,  writing  tablets,  pencils,  etc.,  in 

school  room 2 00 

4 Blackboards 1233 
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“index”  office. 

170  Pounds  brevier  type §84  00 

20  “ nonpariel  “ 3 oo 

3 Double  stands 9 oo 

6 News  cases — upper  and  lower 7 20 

4 Job  cases — two  triple,  two  italic 3 60 

25  Pounds  metal  furniture 6 25 

7 Fonts  new  job  type 21  00 

6 Galleys — four  single,  ;^5,  three  double,  . 8 00 

1 Imposing  stone 10  00 

2 Wooden  mallets 75 

1 shooting  stick 75 

10  Pounds  leads 2 00 

65  Brass  dashes 6 50 

50  “ rules 2 50 

4 Head  rules  ^ nr> 

9 Column  rules  / 

Electrotype  head  and  sub-headings  ....  3 50 

2 Old  chases 2 00 

4 Blank  books 3 20 

10  Pounds  ink 7 5© 

I Lead  cutter 2 00 

I Old  press  valued  @ i^c  per  lb.  (old  iron)  . 

I heating  stove 9 00 

7 Composing  rules  and  make-up  rule  ....  2 00 

8 Composing  sticks 6 00 

I Old  desk 50  . 

I Roller  mold 4 00 

Old  brass  rules,  etc i 00 

Planer  and  proof  planers i 20 

Side  and  foot-sticks 150 

I Pair  bellows l 25 


10  Iron  bedstead? 117  50 

Kitchen  utensils  and  dishes  in  dining-rooms  65  00 

Medicine  on  hand 1200 

3  Clocks 24  00 
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Stationery,  pens,  etc $20  00 

Blacking  and  blacking  brushes 6 00 

Coal 6 50 

Table  cloths  and  napkins 10  00 

Miscellany 100  00 

Bath  tubs,  pipes,  sinks,  etc.,  pertaining  to 

water  works $1,787  27 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Building  and  grounds  valued  at $20,000  00 

CONCLUSION. 


In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I present  you  with  this  report, 
feeling  that  it  goes  to  old  and  tried  friends  who  have 
shown  a true  interest  in  the  Institution  by  honest,  earnest 
efforts  in  its  behalf  You  have  always  extended  the 
warmest  sympathy  and  kindliest  aid  to  pupils  and  officers, 
and  in  return  have  won  their  confidence  and  esteem  for  the 
the  wise,  judicious  and  honorable  manner  in  which  you 
have  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Institution.  Personally, 
I return  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  substantial  benefits 
you  have  conferred  on  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  myself,  and 
assure  you  we  fully  appreciate  the  kindly  motives  that 
prompted  your  action.  I have  endeavored  to  make  a true 
and  correct  report,  and  an  honest  expression  of  sentiments, 
and  I trust  that  it  may  meet  your  approval  and  justify 
your  wishes.  Yours  respectfully, 

J.  R.  KENNEDY, 

Stipermtendent. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL, 


To  THE  Board  of  Directors;  . 

Gentlemen — In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  law 
and  custom,  I submit  the  following  report : 

The  Colorado  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
Blind  is  the  offspring  of  a noble  and  pure  love  of  mankind, 
and  reflects  honor  upon  the  State  by  which  it  is  supported, 
upon  the  good  men  who  originated  it,  and  upon  the  heads 
and  hearts  of  those  who,  with  no  political,  local,  or  selfish 
ends,  have  so  successfully  managed  it. 

This  Institute  affords  grateful  indication  that  your  sym- 
pathies are  enlisted  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  educa- 
tion in  Colorado  is  to  be  as  free  as  mountain  air.  The  car 
of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  has  been  set  in 
motion,  and  no  perverse  donkey  clamoring  against  new 
ideas  as  they  dawn  upon  the  world,  and  struggling  madly 
to  hold  it  back,  can,  at  this  late  day,  prevent  its  advance- 
ment. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Gallandet,  while  modestly  but  efficiently  labor- 
ing in  1817  to  build  up  the  American  Asylum,  at  Hartford, 
had  no  idea  of  the  colossus  he  was  rearing,  whose  influence 
would  be  felt  in  every  State  in  the  Union;  whose  gigantic 
strides  would  reach  across  the  continent,  and  whose  power 
would  be  perpetual. 

The  influence  of  this  intelligent,  hopeful,  and  faithful 
worker  still  survives  him.  It  lives,  and  will  live  to  effect 
the  moral  destiny  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  each  successive 
age,  as  long  as  time  endures ; and  then  reaching  far  into 
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eternity,  the  strata  of  thought  and  life,  in  the  souls  of  mul- 
titudes, will  bear  the  impression  of  his  finger  marks. 

The  number  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
the  United  States  is  fifty-two,  including  the  National  Deaf 
Mute  College,  and  five  day  schools;  there  are  six  in 
Canada.  During  the  year  1879  there  were  in  these  schools 
6,721  pupils;  490  of  them  in  Canada. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  WORK. 

To  enforce  order,  neatness,  good  manners,  habits  of  dis- 
cipline, promptness  and  dispatch  in  mental  and  manual 
labor;  to  make  efficient  the  drill  and  discipline  in  and  out 
of  school,  in  regular  hours,  regular  duties,  respectful  man- 
ners, cleanliness  and  method;  and  to  know  how  to  impress 
without  harshness,  and  at  the  same  time  to  offer  incentives 
to  higher  attainments  and  better  living,  are  -among  the 
qualifications  essential  to  the  success  of  those  who  have 
the  care  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ; for  all  these  are  true  and 
humane  elements  in  lifting  up  these  wards  of  the  State  to  a 
higher  and  better  life. 

Teachers,  especially,  should  be  thoroughly  good  men, 
educated,  diligent,  persevering,  with  skill  in  methods,  and 
patience  in  practice,  free  from  all  bad  habits,  and  fully  in 
sympathy  with  their  work;  and,  as  example  is  more  power- 
ful than  precept,  there  should  be  no  discrepancy  between 
profession  and  practice,  for  this,  if  known,  as  it  certainly 
would  be,  would  result  in  the  loss  of  confidence  and  re- 
spect, and  lead  these  impressible  children  upon  rocks  and 
quicksands  to  be  wrecked  for  time  and  eternity. 

It  should  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  that  Christianity  is 
the  foundation  of  all  efforts  for  the  elevation  of  men  and 
the  renovation  of  the  world  ; that  the  misfortune  of  this 
class  of  persons  keeps  them  from  the  light,  the  hope,  and 
the  comfort  of  the  Christian  religion  ; that  they  are  immor- 
tal beings,  and  must  be  trained  to  become  active  and  use- 
ful members  of  society,  and  prepared  for  the  enjoyments  of 
the  heavenly  inheritance. 
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OBJECT  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

The  institute  is  not  a mammoth-promising,  nor  a mouse- 
producing  mountain.  There  is  no  expectation  that  her 
graduates  will  become  eminent  scholars,  orators,  or  states- 
men, but  those  in  authority  have  a right  to  expect  that  they 
shall  obtain  a fair  knowledge  of  language,  to  express  their 
thoughts,  arithmetic,  to  reckon  in  the  daily  transactions  of 
life,  and  other  studies,  by  which  they  may  be  able  to  sup- 
port themselves,  add  something  to  the  general  good,  and 
be  an  honor  to  the  state. 

HEALTH  AND  EFFICIENCY. 

There  has  been  no  case  of  serious  illness  among  the  pu- 
pils, and  no  death  has  ever  occured  at  the  institute. 

An  increased  interest  is  manifested  among  the  older  pu- 
pils in  their  studies.  All  are  quiet,  well  disposed  and  obe- 
dient ; if  there  is  an  exception,  it  is  more  the  result  of 
thoughtlessness  than  design. 

While  I have  no  connection  with  the  domestic  depart- 
ment, I can  bear  testimony  to  the  uniform  kindness  and  in- 
terest manifested  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  varied,  and  in  some  respects  difficult  duties. 
These  favorable  indications  may  be  regarded  as  evidence 
that  all  reasonable  expectations  of  the  State,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  and  good  work  for  which  the  Insti- 
tute was  organized,  will  be  fully  met. 

DIGNITY  OF  LABOR. 

The  Creator  made  Adam  a farmer,  and  Christ,  who  came 
to  repair  the  evil  of  Adam’s  fall,  was  a poor  mechanic, 
“ the  son  of  carpenter.”  The  peace  and  happiness  of  men 
are  found  in  doing  ; they  are  compelled,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, to  labor  for  the  preservation  of  bodily  health,  mental 
vigor,  and  even  life  itself  The  wisest  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  Romans,  are  well-known  ex- 
amples of  the  dignity  of  labor. 

Fond  but  mistaken  mothers,  sometimes  ask  if  their 
daughters  cannot  be  favored  with  a separate  room  and  be 
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excused  from  work,  as  though  there  were  degradation  in 
labor,  and  contamination  in  the  soiling  of  dainty  fingers. 
Such  mothers  are  informed  that  no  exception  can  be  made 
in  the  treatment  of  their  daughters  ; that  all  are  supported 
by  the  State ; all  meet  on  common  ground ; all  have 
mutual  interests,  and  all  are  treated  alike.  They  are  told 
that  the  oldest  girls  do  chamber  work  and  wash  dishes, 
and  are  taught  to  mend,  cut,  and  make  dresses. 

Interest  and  duty,  in  respect  to  labor,  go  hand  in  hand, 
for  the  regulated  activity  of  body,  mind,  and  feeling,  are, 
in  the  highest  degree,  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  sound 
health,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  arrangements  of  a 
loving  and  all-wise  Creator,  is,  that  work  shall  be  a uni- 
versal remedy  for  mental  indolence  and  physical  debility, 
for  ennui  and  melancholy,  and  for  nearly  all  the  ills  to  which 
flesh  is  heir. 


PROGRESS. 

In  all  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  throughout 
the  country,  lessons  are  assigned  to  the  pupils,  at  the  close 
of  the  daily  session,  which  they  are  expected  to  study  for 
an  hour  during  the  evening,  and  their  progress  in  the 
school-room,  depends  very  much  upon  the  faithfulness, 
with  which  the  teacher  who  has  supervision,  and  they  have 
improved  this  study  hour.  At  the  beginning  of  the  term 
in  September,  this  hour  for  study,  six  evenings  in  the  week 
was  established,  and  great  good  is  expected  from  it. 

Pupils  often  ask  their  teachers  the  meaning  of  a word, 
and  the  most  common  signification  is  given,  without  know- 
ing the  connection  in  which  it  is  found,  but,  like  the  small, 
common  school  dictionaries,  the  teacher,  in  many  instances, 
misses  its  import  entirely. 

To  obviate  this  trouble,  a Webster’s  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionary has  been  placed  upon  the  table  in  the  school-room, 
and  its-  free  use  is  encouraged.  Help  is  at  hand  to  aid 
pupils  in  finding  and  applying  the  proper  definitions.  This 
help  is  also  present  during  the  evening  study  hour,  and  is 
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indispensable  to  the  more  advanced  members  of  the  class. 

Punctuality  is  not  an  easy  thing,  and  like  the  habit  of 
order,  it  does  not  come  naturally.  It  is  one  of  the  first, 
and  perhaps  hardest  lessons  to  be  taught  to  pupils,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  them,  and  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
others.  In  a public  institution,  where  all  of  its  affairs 
should  move  like  clockwork,  it  is  a cardinal  virtue.  To  aid 
in  this  important  work,  a good  eight-day  clock  has  been 
placed  in  the  hall,  near  the  school  rooms,  which  gives  the 
standard  time  to  the  whole  household. 

A few  pupils  of  good  minds  and  fair  attainments  in  lan- 
guage, who  had  been  in  school  for  several  years,  disliked 
arithmetic,  which  ranks  next  to  language  in  importance. 
What  was  to  be  done  ? What  benefit  could  be  expected 
from  a course,  in  which  pupils  are  forced  to  study  that 
which  they  hate,  and  which  they  cannot  comprehend  ? 
The  natural  result  of  such  a process  must  be  feebleness  of 
mind,  confusion  of  thought,  irresolution,  and  indecision. 
No  progress  can  be  secured,  unless  the  mind  be  aroused, 
interested,  drawn  forth  ; unless  it  can  be  brought  to  exert 
itself  heartily  and  hopefully ; unless  it  comprehends  the 
necessity  of  the  task  and  be  induced  to  do  something. 

The  judicious  application  of  a little  stimulus,  the  off- 
spring of  common  sense,  to  the  discouraged  ones,  without 
violence  to  their  feelings,  has  changed  the  sad,  despairing 
cry,  “I  can’t,”  which  John  Plowman  .says  “sticks  in  the 
mud,”  to  the  glad,  exulting  shout,  “ I can,  I can.” 

LANGUAGE. 

The  great  aim  in  the  instruction  of  mutes,  through  their 
whole  course,  is  to  teach  them  language.  This  is  the  key 
that  liberates  their  solitary  souls,  and  permits  them  to  look 
forth  upon  the'  hitherto  unintelligible  world.  By  faithful 
instruction  it  may  become  the  medium  for  the  expression 
of  all  operations  of  their  minds,  and  of  communication 
respecting  the  events  of  every  day  life,  the  business  of  the 
shop,  office  and  farm,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  dearest 
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and  most  tender  relations  of  home.  It  expands  their  facul- 
ties, and  from  dull  clay  it  calls  out  radiant  souls. 

Men  with  open  ears  are  surrounded  by  boundless  stores 
of  knowledge;  they  are  receiving  valuable  acquisitions  at 
every  step  in  life,  but  to  mutes  these  gates  are  closed,  and 
unless  the  State  affords  facilities  for  setting  in  motion  their 
wondrous  living  machinery  they  can  never  become 
acquainted  with  written  language. 

With  what  we  know  of  our  native  tongue,  a residence  of 
four  or  five  years  in  a foreign  country  would  not  be  any  too 
long  to  acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
that  country,  and  without  habits  of  close  observation  even 
ten  years  would  be  entirely  insufficient. 

Ordinary  speaking  children,  at  school  age,  are  able  to 
use  language  well,  but  mutes  know  absolutely  nothing  of  it, 
and  the  time  they  remain  in  the  Institutions  of  the  country, 
on  the  average,  is  less  than  four  years.  And  what  is  the 
result?  Their  knowledge  of  language  and  other  studies  is, 
of  course,  deficient. 

Visitors  at  the  Institute  are  often  surprised  at  the  strange 
sentences  mutes  write  in  original  compositions.  The  only 
solution  they  can  think  of,  as  they  see  no  beauty,  no  gleams 
of  philosophy  or  wit,  shining  out  of  the  babel  of  words,  is 
that  the  teacher  is  sadly  at  fault,  or  the  pupils  are  but  little 
removed  from  idiots. 

It  is  hard  for  those  who  have  never  given  the  subject 
special  attention  to  eomprehend  the  complete  isolation  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  from  the  busy  thought  and  life  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  The  language  of  signs  is  their 
vernacular.  It  is  their  standard,  and  when  they  attempt  to 
express  their  ideas  in  arbitrary,  it  might  be  said  outrageous, 
English,  they  instinctively  refer  to  their  order,  and  the  col- 
location of  words  necessarily  takes  the  form  and  shape  of 
their  own  standard. 

If,  in  studying  a foreign  language,  we  were  required  to 
express  our  thoughts  in  the  new  method,  we  should  soon 
learn  that  the  English,  our  standard,  being  uppermost  in 
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our  minds,  would  lead  us  astray  at  once,  and  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  laughable  mistakes  would  be  made. 

Here  is  a literal  translation  of  a Saxon  song  by  one  of 
our  ancestors,  King  Alfred: 

“ Now  we  should  to  praise 
Heaven’s  riches  Guardian, 

Maker’s  might 

And  his  mind’s  thoughts 

Works  of  glory  Father. 

How  he  glorious  was 
Eternal  Lord  ; 

Made  the  beginning. 

He  first  formed 
Earthen  children, 

Heaven  to  roof  ; 

Holy  Creator 

The  middle  expansion 

Mankind’s  Guardian, 

Eternal  Lord, 

Afterwards  made 
The  earth  for  man 
Ruler  Almighty.” 

\Cardeirs  Essay  on  Language. 

Peculiarities  of  style  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

Take  the  following: 

PSALM  I,  i. 

English.  “Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the 
counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,, 
nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.” 

Hebrew.  “Blessedness  man  who  not  walketh  in  counsel 
ungodly,  and  in  way  sinners  not  standeth,  and  in  seat 
scorners  not  sitteth.” 

Greek.  Septuagint.  “ Happy  man,  who  not  walketh  in 
counsel  of  ungodly,  and  in  way  of  sinners  not  standeth, 
and  in  seat  of  scorners  not  sitteth.” 

French.  By  D.  Martin.  “ Blessed  is  the  man  who  not 
lives  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  and  who 
not  himself  .stands  in  the  way  of  sinners,  and  who  not 
himself  seats  in  the  seat  of  the  scorners.  ” 
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German.  By  M.  Luther.  “ Well  to  him  who  not  walks 
in  counsel  of  the  ungodly;  nor  treads  upon  the  way  of  the 
sinners;  nor  sits  where  the  scorners  sit.” 

— \_Addison  Cary. 

Chinese.  The  translation  in  the  story  of  “The  Magic 
Carpet,”  follows  the  Chinese  order: 

“ Red-haired  country  whilom  permitted  in  Middle  King- 
dom mutual  commerse.  Frontier  Admiral  seeing  these 
men  numerous,  not  here-to  come  ashore.  Red-haired  men 
obstinately  besought  only  to-give  a carpet’s  earth,  enough 
quite.  Admiral  thinking  a carpet  what  allow  not  much 
consented  to  them.  The  men  placing  a-carpet  shore  upon, 
about  accommodate  two  men ; pulling  it,  about  accommo- 
date four,  five  men;  more  pulled  more  came,  short  time 
carpet  large-as  acre  over,  already  several  hundred  persons, 
short  swords  at-once  drew,  ending  as  not  imagine,  by-them 
seized  several  miles,  and  departed.” 

— \William's  Easy  Lessons  m Chinese. 

It  is  well  known  by  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  deaf  mutes  for  many  years,  that  they  acquire 
ideas  faster  than  words,  and  in  their  efforts  to  express  their 
ideas  they  often  coin  words.  I will  give  a few  illustrations, 
some  of  which  I,  myself,  have  seen  used: 

“ I will  e?tergy  them.” 

“ He  byed  him.”  (Bade  him  good-by.) 

“ He  mereied  them.”  (Pittied.) 

“ 1 grated  him."  (Thanked.) 

“ I gratify  God.”  (Thank.) 

“ ‘ The  pupils  funeraled  in  Prince  street ; ’ i.  e.  they  walked 
in  procession  as  at  a funeral.” 

“ My  father,  some  years  ago,  determined  to  remove  to 
the  West,  but  my  mother  wonted!'  The  veto  power  does 
not  belong  wholly  to  presidents. 

“‘Miss is  brittle  passionate  when  the  girls  joke 

her;’  i.  e.  she  is  quick-tempered.” 

“ ‘ President  Tyler  is  a sentimental  man ; ’ i.  e.  he  was  the 
chief  magistrate,  and  sent  men  to  do  his  bidding.” 
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“The  constable  caught  the  man  in  prison,  and  he  was 
very  miser  ableness!' 

“He  eloqiiented  them  very  much.”  We  all  can  think  of 
men  in  the  recent  political  discussions  who  did  their  best 
in  this  direction. 

TRADES. 

Mr.  Harbert  has  charge  of  the  printing  office.  He  has 
had  years  of  experience,  and  is  well  qualified  to  instruct 
the  pupils.  There  are  six  boys  and  one  girl  learning 
the  trade. 

The  fair  proportions  and  beautiful  typographical  appear- 
ance of  the  Index,  printed  entirely  at  the  Institution,  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  papers  of  some,  who  claim  to  be 
good  printers  and  editors. 

Employment,  always  necessary  to  human  happiness,  has 
been  called  “ Nature’s  Physician.”  Nothing  will  aid  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  securing  work  when  they  leave  school 
more  readily  than  a good  trade.  Its  importance  cannot 
very  well  be  exaggerated. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Institute  can  be  promoted  by  the 
the  introduction  of  one  or  more  trades,  in  addition  to  print- 
ing, whenever,  in  your  estimation,  there  is  a demand  for  it. 
It  is  now  universally  conceded  that  the  relief  afforded  by 
the  State,  to  be  as  complete  as  possible,  should  extend  not 
merely  to  moral  and  intellectual,  but  also  to  mechanical 
training. 

DRAWING. 

Among  the  common  arts,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
produced  by  necessity  and  common  sense,  there  are  none 
that  possess  such  a peculiar  charm  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
as  drawing.  Their  misfortune  qualifies  them  for  rapid  im- 
provement in  this  art.  Constantly  exercising  their  percep- 
tive faculties,  they  excel  in  the  sharpness  and  accuracy  of 
their  observations.  They  are  quick  at  imitation,  readily 
catch  the  idea  of  form  and  outline,  and  are  by  no  means 
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slow  in  comprehending  the  principles  of  perspective  and 
the  art  of  shading. 

With  good  instruction,  by  some  one  specially  qualified, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  many  of  them  from  becoming 
accomplished  draughtsmen.  Facilities  for  the  cultivation 
of  their  talent  in  this  direction  ought  to  be  afforded  at  least 
twice  a week  in  every  institution. 

SLATES  AND  DESKS. 

Among  the  improvements  needed,  is  the  introduction  of 
large  slates.  Wall  blackboards  are  only  temporary  expedi- 
ents in  the  early  history  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  As  soon  as  the  finances  are  in  a suitable  condition 
to  warrant  the  expenditure,  large  slates  are  always  intro- 
duced. 

Desks  have  already  been  placed  in  the  school  rooms, 
but  the  increase  of  pupils  creates  a demand  for  an  addi- 
tional number. 

IRON  BEDSTEADS. 

In  behalf  of  the  domestic  department,  taste,  economy, 
utility,  and  convenience,  I would  most  earnestly  urge  the 
purchase  of  iron  bedsteads. 

A LIBRARY, 

A nucleus  for  a library  already  exists,  in  the  supply  of 
a small  stock  of  juvenile  books,  which  have  been  read  with 
great  interest.  There  is  occasion  for  still  greater  expendi- 
ture for  books,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  household, 
teachers  and  pupils.  Choice  little  books  for  children  are 
always  an  unfailing  source  of  enjoyment. 

ANOTHER  TEACHER  NEEDED. 

There  are  in  my  school-room  three  grades  of  pupils 
Mr.  Harbert,  an  efficient  semi-mute,  has  also  two  or  three 
grades.  The  various  degrees  of  mental  capacity,  with  the 
admission  of  new  pupils  each  term,  is  constantly  increas- 
ing the  trouble,  and  making  more  classes  necessary,  than  in 
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other  schools.  No  substantial  benefit  can  be  gained  by 
attempting  more  than  can  be  done  well. 

Considerations  of  economy  prevent  the  employment  of 
teachers  for  each  of  these  grades,  yet  from  the  nature  of 
the  teaching,  there  is  a large  amount  of  lost  time,  with  but 
little  chance  of  justice  to  teachers  or  pupils. 

In  old  institutions,  there  is  greater  opportunity  for 
grading,  and  each  teacher  has  one  class,  of  very  nearly  the 
same  standing,  numbering  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  to  which 
he  devotes  his  whole  attention.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  labor  of  the  school-room  is  pleasant  and  profitable. 

If  the  principal  discharges  his  duty  faithfully  as  a 
teacher,  with  these  different  classes,  his  time  is  all  employed, 
and  he  has  no  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which 
the  exercises  are  conducted  in  the  other  school  rooms. 

In  view  of  these  statements,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
the  demand  for  another  teacher  is  urgent,  and  the  supply 
ought  not  to  be  delayed. 

ENCOURAGEMENTS. 

The  gardener  understands  the  benefit  of  cultivation,  in  the 
production  of  fruit  and  flower.  By  his  skill,  the  inherent 
possibilities  of  the  bitter  almond,  the  crab  apple,  and  the 
wild  rose,  have  been  developed,  and  the  world  is  blessed 
with  the  grandest  fruit,  the  lucious  peach,  the  best  varieties 
of  apples,  and  the  queen  of  flowers. 

Diamonds,  in  the  rough,  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
lapidary,  who  cuts,  polishes,  and  sets  them,  and  they  give 
luster  to  admiring  crowds.  So  the  barren  intellects  of 
afflicted  deaf  mutes  contain  germs  of  talent,  which  the 
patient  teacher,  by  long  and  laborious  instruction,  may 
cherish  and  develop  into  vigerous  life,  rare  beauty  and 
great  usefulness. 


PUPILS. 

This  school  year  commenced  on  the  Eighth  of  Sep- 
tember, with  twenty-one  pupils ; a larger  number  than 
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were  ever  before  present  at  the  beginning  of  a term. 
The  number  has  since  increased  to  thirty-six. 

The  catalogue  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  last 
year,  shows  that  three  entered  after  the  last  report  was 
made,  and  that  nine  new  pupils  have  been  admitted  this 
term,  the  last  of  whom  is  a pay-pupil.  Four  former  pupils 
have  intimated  an  intention  to  return  soon.  One,  by  the 
name  of  Stotts,  concludes  that  he  is  old  enough  to  earn 
somethiiig  for  himself  He  is  engaged  with  his  father  in 
mining  near  Idaho  Springs. 

STUDIES. 

The  most  advanced  class,  composed  of  three  boys  and 
four  girls,  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  Class  Book  of 
Nature,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  Penmanship 
and  Language. 

The  second  class  have  the  same  studies,  except  Class 
Book  of  Nature. 

The  third  class  are  engaged  in  the  same  studies  as  the 
second,  except  Geography. 

Two  other  classes  have  exercises  in  Language,  and  the 
beginners  are  learning  the  names  of  objects. 

CAUSES  OF  DEAFNESS. 


Congenital  ...  • i6 

Scarlet  Fever 4 

Typhoid  “ • 3 

Spotted  “ 2 

Cold 3 

Congestion  of  the  brain  2 

Fits 2 

Teething 2 

Not  stated 8 

Total 42 


Accidents,  Spinal  Meningitis,  Lung  Fever,  Whooping 
Cough,  Spinal  trouble  and  Pneumonia  account  for  the 
remainder. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

The  frequency  with  which  Colorado  Springs  appears  in 
the  catalogue  as  the  residence  of  pupils,  is  explained  by 
the  fact,  that  parents  are  always  anxious  to  be  near  their 
children  while  they  are  in  school,  and  for  this  reason, 
locate  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Institute. 

CROWDED  CONDITION. 

The  appropriation  for  an  addition  to  the  Institute  has 
been  expended.  The  upper  ^ part,  which  is  unfinished,  is 
used  for  the  boys’  dormitory.  As  the  number  of  pupils 
increases,  more  help  is  needed,  and  already  there  are 
unmistakable  indications  that  more  room  will  be  required 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  before  the  close  of  next  year. 
There  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  been,  any  room  for  the 
reception  of  the  blind. 


CONCLUSION. 

Public  institutions  cannot,  like  trees,  be  transplanted. 
Their  growth  and  development  are  slow.  Their  first  prin- 
ciples, growing  out  of  necessity,  must,  like  seed,  be  nour- 
ished in  the  soil,  accustomed  to  the  climate,  and  hardened 
by  wind  and  storm.  In  their  management  there  must  be 
perseverance,  experience,  caution  and  hope. 

Colorado  is  distinguished  in  her  superiority  over  other 
States  by  her  extent  of  territory,  for  it  is  said  that  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  could  be  easily  stowed  away  in  her 
capacious  pocket,  with  plenty  of  room  left  for  Maryland 
and  Rhode  Island ; by  the  dryness,  healthfulness  and  mag- 
nificence of  her  climate ; and  by  the  variety,  value,  and 
abundance  of  her  minerals. 

In  view  of  these  elements  of  future  greatness,  enlightened 
self-interest  suggests  that  the  foundations  of  these  institu- 
tions be  laid  broad  and  deep,  and  the  structures  reared 
upon  them  be  not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  enduring ; 
and  then,  like  irrigating  canals,  watering  the  earth,  spread- 
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ing  fertility,  usefulness  and  beauty,  blessing  the  State  with 
foliage,  fruit  and  fragrance,  thus  giving  joy  to  multitudes, 
they  shall  go  forward  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
sublime  mission. 

The  interests  of  this  Institute,  with  which  I have  been 
connected  but  a few  months,  may  safely  be  left  to  your 
experience  and  judgment,  to  the  generous  impulses  of  the 
people,  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  State,  and  to  the  loving 
direction  of  an  all-wise  Being. 

R.  H.  KINNEY. 


CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS  IN  ATTENDANCE  DURING  THE  LAST  YEAR. 


NAME  OF  PUPIL.  AGE. 

O.  H.  J.  Kennedy 20 

William  Webb 20 

James  Webb 14 

John  Simmons 18 

Mary  E.  Walker 15 

Adella  Moore 19 

D.  H.  Wolpert 13 

Marion  P.  Taylor 19 

Minnie  Green 14 

Delphe  Stotts 20 

Katie  Odell 17 

Grade  Young 10 

Henry  J.  Nelson 13 

Alice  G.  Brannin il 

Mary  M.  Beaver^ 16 

Susie  Mattis 16 

Dennis  Dwyer I2 

Esther  M.  Goddard 10 

Katie  Calhoun 7 

Emily  M.  Swart 9 

Celia  Beaver 7 

Sadie  Young 6 
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NAME  OF  PUPIL. 

Charles  Stark  . . . 
Bonito  Mawhiney  . 
Cora  Honeywell  . . 
Lula  Hunter  . . . 
Maggie  Turner  . . 
Appleton  Wilkins  . 
Alfred  Lamoreaux  . 
Charles  Fisher  . . 
George  Bond  . . . 
Matthew  Dwyer  . . 
Joseph  Capehart  . . 
William  Layton  . . 
Stephen  McGinnerty 
George  Bullock  . . 
Andrew  Wise  . . . 
Mary  Wooton  , . 
Bernice  Barton  . . 
Jennie  Orr  . . . . 


AGE 

• 7 
. 8 

. lO 
. 1 1 

• 7 

• 17 

. 14 
. 12 

• 17 
. 22 

• 4 

. 16 

. 10 

. 10 

• 9 

• 9 


COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS. 
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MATRON’S  REPORT. 


To  THE  Board  of  Directors  : 

Gentlemen — I submit  my  sixth  annual  report  to  you  with 
pleasure : 

HEALTH. 

There  has  been  but  little  sickness  among  pupils  and 
ofificers  of  the  Institute,  during  the  past  year.  One  of  the 
little  girls  had  a bad  attack  of  sore  eyes,  which  the  doctor 
pronounced  a result  of  scrofula  in  her  system.  I think  the 
good  health  of  the  pupils  is  largely  owing  to  the  regular 
habits  by  which  they  are  governed,  also  to  the  healthy 
location  of  the  Institute.  All  meals  are  regular,  and  con- 
sist of  food  plain  in  quality  but  sufficient  in  quantity. 
Habits  of  early  retiring  and  early  rising  are  regularly  ob- 
served, while  bathing  every  week  is  the  rule.  This,  with 
clean,  comfortable  beds  in  which  to  sleep,  pre.serves  a 
uniform  standard  of  good  health. 

THE  DEPORTMENT 

of  these  pupils  could  not  be  excelled  by  any  class  of  chil- 
dren in  kindness,  courtesy,  obedience  and  cheerful  industry 
under  all  circumstances.  However,  people  who  know  lit- 
tle about  deaf  mutes,  have  not  much  of  an  idea  what  work 
and  patience  is  required  of  those  who  have  them  in  charge, 
to  bring  about  such  results.  Deaf  mutes  have  seemingly 
no  conception  of  right  or  wrong,  before  instruction.  As  all 
the  guide  they  have  is  their  natural  passions ; they  natur- 
ally think  of  self  first.  If  a thing  is  wished  for,  they  will 
have  it  by  fair  means  or  otherwise,  if  possible.  They  see 
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no  wrong  in  fighting,  lying,  stealing  or  doing  whatever  else 
their  natural  feelings  may  dictate.  Upon  a little  thought, 
one  will  see  that  this  is  a result  of  the  inability  of  ignorant 
deaf  mutes  to  receive  daily  and  hourly  instruction  from 
parents  and  friends. 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

There  are  none, — excepting  parents  or  those  who  take 
the  place  of  parents, — capable  of  exerting  so  great  and  im- 
portant an  influence  for  good  or  evil  over  children,  as  their 
teachers.  It  is  therefore  important  and  essential  that  those 
who  assume  the  guardianship  of  deaf  mutes,  during  their 
absence  from  their  parents,  should  have  special  qualifica- 
tions for  this  great  work,  for  they  are  in  a wonderful 
measure  responsible,  not  only  for  their  good  or  evil  life  on 
earth,  but  also  for  their  future  life.  Those  who  have  charge 
of  this  class  of  children  should  consequently  possess  to  as 
high  a degree  as  possible,  the  following  qualifications : a 
consistent  Christianity,  strong,  tender  and  parental  love  to- 
wards all  children,  a capability  of  real,  sincere,  friendship,  a 
resolute  but  not  contentious  character,  industrious  and 
saving  but  not  penurious  inclinations.  They  should  be  care- 
ful and  watchful  always,  faithful,  upright  at  heart,  ever 
ready  to  do  all  the  good  in  their  power,  to  sacrifice  self  on 
the  alter  of  benevolence  and  to  scatter  happiness  abroad  as 
much  as  possible,  in  the  little  world  they  control. 

DIVISION  OF  WORK. 

The  following  comprises  the  household  assistance  we 
now  employ,  viz:  A cook,  a laundryman,  and  a seam- 

stress. The  latter  assists  in  the  dining-room  work,  while 
the  man  who  washes  takes  charge  of  lamps,  scrubbing 
floors,  and  also  looks  after  the  small  boys.  The  pupils’ 
dining-room  work  is  all  done  by  the  older  girls,  assisted  by 
the  smaller  ones.  The  girls  also  perform  all  chamber- 
work,  ironing,  mending,  and  cleaning  of  wood-work  above 
the  basement.  They  also  assist  in  all  general  sewing, 
dressmaking,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  household  labors,  the 
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older  girls  have  a more  delicate  task  to  perform,  viz.,  look- 
ing after  the  little  girls.  We  have  at  present  six  large 
girls,  five  of  whom  comprise  my  “ working  force.”  The 
remainder  of  the  girls  in  school  are,  with  four  exceptions, 
under  ten  years  of  age.  They  may  be  thus  described,  as 
still  of  nursery  age,  and,  instead  of  lightening  work,  make 
more.  The  five  large  girls  have  each  assigned  to  them 
certain  little  ones,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  wash,  dress,  and 
otherwise  care  for  their  charges  during  the  term,  to  see 
each  morning  that  their  small  girls  have  combed  their  hair, 
brushed  their  shoes,  and  otherwise  prepared  for  school.  In 
addition  to  being  systematic,  I find  this  a very  advantageous 
arrangement,  for  it  causes  the  older  girls  to  feel  a responsi- 
bility of  character,  arouses  a competition  that  leads  each 
girl  to  endeavor  to  keep  her  “ children,”  as  they  term  them, 
in  the  neatest  order,  that  they  may  not  be  outshone  by 
others,  while  they  grow  to  love  those  who  are  under  their 
daily  care.  I have  the  little  ones  assist  as  much  as  possi- 
ble in  all  the  work  in  order  that  they  may  form  habits  of 
industry  and  neatness. 

TRADES. 

At  present,  one  afternoon  (Monday  of  each  week),  is  de- 
voted by  the  girls  to  dressmaking.  I have  a competent 
seamstress,  who  is  able  to  give  them  thorough  and  minute 
instructions  in  cloak-making,  dress-making,  and  all  other 
branches  of  fine  and  plain  sewing.  Miss  Adella  Moore 
was  able,  during  the  last  vacation,  to  engage  in  making 
dresses,  having  cut  and  made  enough  garments  in  that  time 
to  earn  sufficient  money  to  clothe  herself  entirely  for  this 
term  of  school.  Several  of  the  older  girls  are  competent 
to  cut  and  fit  plain  garments,  but  I wish  to  perfect  them  in 
the  art,  so  that  they  can  take  rank  with  any  first-class 
seamstress.  Some  fancy  work  is  taught,  but  we  have  very 
little  leisure  for  that  species  of  labor.  Ella  Walker,  one  of 
our  brightest  pupils,  has  been  engaged  in  printing  for 
several  terms,  and  is  now  able  to  make  wages  at  her  trade. 
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She  would  also  make  a splendid  teacher,  being  possessed 
of  a bright,  active  brain  and  a faculty  of  imparting  what 
she  knows  to  others.  As  soon  as  possible,  we  wish  to 
place  some  of  the  other  girls  in  the  printing  office. 

WORK  WE  HAVE  DONE. 

Since  the  last  report  there  have  been  manufactured  by 
myself,  assistant  and  the  girls,  the  following  articles : 

Last  term  : 23  Dresses  cut  and  made, 

*“  “ 30  Aprons  “ “ “ 

“ “ 18  Undergarments  cut  and  made, 

2 Table  cloths,  6 comfortables,  20  sheets,  40  towels,  25 
pillow  cases  and  10  dresses  altered  and  made  over. 

This  term  : 12  Dresses  cut  and  made, 

“ “ • 5 Aprons  “ “ “ 

27  Undergarments  cut  and  made, 

6 window  curtains,  45  pillow  slips,  33  sheets,  24  bed  com- 
fortables, 60  towels,  20  calico  napkins  and  2 table  cloths. 

This  was  all  done  in  addition  to  the  usual  mending, 
sewing  and  other  work  out  of  school. 

M.A.TERIALS. 

It  may  seem  to  you  that  there  is  an  unnecessary  quantity 
of  muslin,  etc.,  used,  consequently  a little  explanation  may. 
not  be  out  of  place.  Taking  an  average,  there  are  about 
40  yards  in  a bolt  of  muslin  of  common  sheeting.  I allow 
5 y2  yards  for  i sheet,  thus  there  would  be  about  7 sheets 
in  each  bolt,  with  a remnant  of  i ^4  yards.  As  a pillow-slip 
consumes  about  i yard,  these  remnants  are  soon  used 
up.  In  order  to  have  even  one  change  for  the  24 
beds  in  the  house,  it  is  necessary  to  have  48  sheets. 
We  hav'C  10  or  12  extra  sheets  in  case  of  accident 
or  necessarj"  change.  During  the  cold  weather  one  sheet 
to  a bed  is  all  that  is  needed  during  the  week,  as  most  pre- 
fer to  sleep  next  the  blankets.  We  have,  for  this  reason, 
made  up  only  a few  more  than  enough  sheets  to  put  a clean 
one  on  each  bed  every  week. 
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A little  calculation  will  easily  show  much  muslin  is 
necessary  for  even  that  number,  and  the  requisite  pillow 
slips  for  48  pillows.  A portion  of  the  muslin  bought 
every  term  is  made  into  undergarments  for  the  poor  pupils, 
and  is  also  used  for  patches,  etc.  In  regard  to  bed  com- 
forters, I have  found  in  a long  experience  that  i bolt  of 
calico  will  not  ordinarily  contain  more  than  enough  material 
for  3 comforters,  while  in  cotton  batting,  I use  7 pounds  to 
each  comforter  in  order  to  make  good,  heavy  ones. 


ROUTINE. 

The  regular  hours  for  the  performance  of  certain  duties 
are  given  below : 

Rise 5 o’clock,  A.  M. 

Pupils’  Breakfast 6 

Officers’  Breakfast 6^ 

School  begins 8 

“ closes I “ P.  M. 

Officers  dine 12  “ M. 

Pupils  dine i “ P.  M. 

Work  till 4 

Recreation  till 5 

Pupil’s  supper 5 

Officer’s  supper 6 

Little  boys  and  girls  retire  ...  7 
Study  hours  from  . . . . 7 to  8 
All  retire S}4 


THE  SCHOOL. 

The  large  increase  in  the  school  has  created  a great 
diversity  of  grades  which,  unfortunately,  renders  it  impos- 
sible for  two  teachers  to  do  justice  to  the  pupils.  It  seems 
to  me  in  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the  scholars  that 
another  teacher  should  be -employed,  as  their  chances  for 
learning  would  be  thereby  increased  two  fold.  Prof  Kin- 
ney and  his  efficient  assistant,  Mr.  Harbert,  are  doing  good 
work,  notwithstanding  their  disadvantages,  and  are  making 
every  effort  to  advance  their  pupils. 
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HOLIDAYS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  holidays,  Christmas,  New  Years  and  Thanksgiving, 
are  always  welcomed  by  the  pupils,  as  they  afford  relief 
from  school  and  domestic  duties.  Christmas  is  especially 
a day  of  happiness,  the  wealthier  pupils  receiving  gifts  from 
home,  while  presents  are  always  provided  for  the  poorer 
ones.  The  officers  and  friends  of  the  institution  are  invited 
to  join  in  the  festivities  of  the  pupils,  and  all  have  good, 
old-fashioned  Christmas  cheer  together.  An  occasional 
exhibition  seems  to  give  great  pleasure  and  a stimulus  that 
is  a lasting  benefit  to  the  pupils.  It  is  also  beneficial 
because  it  brings  them  into  closer  contact  with  people  of 
the  outside  world. 


FINIS. 

A report  from  any  of  the  officers  ot  the  Institute  would 
be  incomplete  if  it  failed  to  chronicle  the  kind  interest,  gen- 
erosity and  encouragement  you  have  always  given  us,  and 
we  take  sincere  pleasure  in  doing  this,  and  also  in  heartily 
thanking  you  for  all  your  kindness. 

Truly,  yours, 

MRS.  MARY  E.  KENNEDY. 


TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


Mute  and  Blind  Institute  of  the  State  of  Colorado  in 
account  with  G.  H.  Stewart,  Treasurer  : 

1879.  Cr. 

Nov.  I By  balance  of  account  of  current  expenses,  salaries, 

and  repairs  this  date $1,257  54 

Nov.  I By  balance  appropriation  for  buildings 2,063  75 

1880. 

Feb.  17  ‘‘  Cash  of  State  Treasurer 1,192  31 

Feb.  27  “ Cash  of  State  Treasurer 2,000  00 

Mch  19  “ Cash  of  State  Treasurer 3,000  00 

Aug.  18  “ Cash  of  State  Treasurer 5,00000 

Sept.  27  " Cash  of  State  Treasurer 2,000  00 

Nov.  15  “ Cash  of  “Index” 22150 

Nov.  30  “ Cash  of  Mrs.  Orr  for  pupil  from  Cheyenne,  Wy  200  00 

$16,935  10 

1880.  Dr. 

Nov.  30  To  cash  paid  orders  from  president  and 
secretary  for  current  expenses,  sala- 
ries and  repairs $10,566  50 

“ Cash  paid  for  insurance 106  00 

“ Cash  paid  water  works  . f . . . . 1,230  35 

" Cash  for  plumbing  in  building  . . . 556  92 

“ Cash  for  hardware 623  67 

” Cash  for  furniture 686  31 

“ Cash  paid  on  building 2,065  54 

“ Balance i.°99  81 


$16,935  10 

Nov.  30  Credit  by  balance  on  hand $1,099  81 

I hereby  certify  that  I have  examined  the  above  account 
and  find  it  correct. 

MATT  FRANCE, 

Secretary. 


RECEIVED 

DEC  1 5 1995 
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